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A GREEK HEAD OF A GODDESS IN THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 



[Plates XVI-XVIII] 

The head here illustrated on Plates XVI-XVIII was acquired 
in 1915 by the Museum of Fine Arts, and has been briefly dis- 
cussed in the Bulletin of the Museum.^ Unfortunately the photo- 
graphs fail entirely to do justice to the quality of the work: those 
taken from the marble itself reveal nothing so clearly as its 
cruelly mutilated condition; and on that made from a cast, 
while the effect of the injuries is less disturbing, some details of 
the modelling are unduly accentuated. The illustrations will, 
however, suffice to show that we have to do with an original from 
the hand of a master of the fourth century B.C., who has been 
able to combine in his conception of a matronly goddess great 
majesty and force with a truly Praxitelean softness and gentleness 
of expression. 

If the character of the face did not render arguing on the sub- 
ject superfluous, the heroic size of the head would prove it to be 
a representation of a goddess rather than a human being. The 
total height of the fragment is 0.47 m., the length of the face 
approximately 0.25 m. The head is thus about one third 
larger than life, and is probably from a cult statue in a temple. 
No details as to its provenance have been ascertained; but there 
are grounds for believing that it was brought directly to America 
from Greece, and it is said to have been found in the neighbor- 
hood of Athens. 

The material is Parian marble of fine quality. Like the heads 
of numerous Greek draped statues of the fourth century and 
later, this head was carved separately for insertion in the torso. 
The block included part of the breast and shoulders; its base 

1 B. Mus. F. A. XIV, 1915, p. 10, Reg. No. 15.856. Annual Report of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 1915, p. 96. The head also formed the subject of a paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute, at Princeton 
University, December 29, 1915. 
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is worked in two oblique planes with roughly tooled surfaces 
which met at the bottom in a ridge. The plane on the left side, 
with part of the shoulder, is preserved; on the right side and in 
front the marble is broken off at the base of the neck. In ac- 
cordance with another practice of Greek sculptors for which 
numerous parallels can be found in works of the fourth century, 
the top of the head, now missing, was made of a separate piece. 
The joint is a circular plane 24 cm. in diameter, sloping downward 
from left to right, with its surface roughly worked, except for a 
narrow contact band around the edge (cf. Fig. 1). In it, about 
9 cm. from the front, is a cylindrical dowel hole 3.5 cm. deep. 
Evidently the block of marble at the sculptor's disposal was not 
large enough for his purpose, as appears also from the fact that 
the upper part of the head has less than its proper depth from 
front to back.i 

The injuries which the head has suffered are as follows: the 
greater portions of the nose, lips and chin are broken off; a 
fragment of the veil on the left side is missing; the eyebrows and 
eyelids and the hair on the left side are chipped or worn; and there 
are numerous scars, especially on the right side of the head. The 
worst of these injuries occurred long ago; others are evidently of 
quite recent origin, and suggest that the head was found lying 
a little below the level of the soil, with its right side upward. 
Here its surface shows a brown, earthy stain, numerous marks 
left by the roots of plants, and more than twenty scars due to the 
careless finder's pick. But fortunately there are some items also 
to be set down on the credit side of the account. One of the 
chief beauties of the work is the majestic as well as graceful poise 
of the head, and this could not be appreciated if the neck had not 
been preserved intact. And, in spite of all the disfigurements^ 

1 The Hermes of Praxiteles affords several instances of such piecing of 
details. The veil which covered the head of a goddess from Chios in Boston 
was made separately. A closer analogy is furnished by the Leconfield Aphro- 
dite, where the back of the head is of a separate piece still securely attached (cf . 
Furtwangler, Masterpieces^ p. 343). The missing portion at the back of the 
Aberdeen head of Heracles was also probably added; Mrs. Strong's theory 
(in Furtwangler, op. cit. p. 347) that the head was cut down to fit it into a 
pediment is less probable. In all these cases the paint on the hair or the veil 
would serve to conceal the joints. In later times the practice of making 
statues in several pieces became much more frequent. Arndt (in text to 
Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaler, pi. 550) holds it to be a technical characteristic 
especially of the late Hellenistic period. Damophon's group at Lycosoura 
shows it carried to an extreme (cf. Dickins, B.S.A. XIII, p. 384). 
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the surface of the marble is in many places — as on the forehead, 
the parts near the inner angle of the left eye, along the left side of 
the nose and on the whole of the neck — nearly as fresh as when 
it left the sculptor's hands. Fortunately it has escaped the 
process of cleansing with acid. The left side, which was less ex- 
posed to the moisture in the soil, is covered by a patina of a warm, 
creamy tone which greatly enhances the beauty of the fragment. 

The pose of the statue cannot be determined from the remains; 
but the erect carriage of the head, indicated by the angle which 
the chin makes with the neck, suggests that the figure was stand- 
ing rather than seated. The left shoulder was raised, and the 
head was inclined and turned sUghtly in that direction, so that 
it must have appeared almost in three-quarter view as one stood 
in front of the statue. That this is the point of view from which 
the artist intended the face to be seen is proved by certain details 
of workmanship. The back of the head (cf. Fig. 1) is neglected 
entirely; it is merely blocked out in the rough. Both ears are 
very carelessly rendered, but the left is the less finished of the 
two. And, what is more significant, the sides of the face are 
not symmetrical, as may clearly be seen in the direct front view 
on Plate XVIII. The ridge of the nose is turned slightly to the 
left, the left cheek recedes in such a way that the ear appears more 
prominently on that side than on the other.^ 

The drapery which covers the back of the head seems not to be 
a part of the himation, as usually, but a small kerchief or veil. 
At the front is a narrow band which presses into the hair and is 
to be explained, not as a fillet, but as one edge of the kerchief, tied 
tightly about the head. Behind it the cloth is arranged more 
loosely, and it falls at the sides in simple, vertical folds. Its sur- 
face is left slightly rough for the application of color. 

The hair is parted above the middle of the forehead and drawn 
to the sides in thick masses covering the tips of the ears. Its sur- 

1 Similar inequalities, usually very slight, are often observable on heads 
carved in the round, e.g., the Bartlett head of Aphrodite in Boston, Antike 
Denkmdler, II, pi. 60. The Scopaic head from the south slope of the Acropohs, 
Athens, National Museum, No. 182, shows a more pronounced asymmetry, 
which is due to the twisted pose. In many heads from Attic grave monuments 
of the fourth century which were designed for three-quarter view, this pecu- 
liarity occurs in even more exaggerated form; e.g., the head from Eretria in 
Berlin (No. 743; Sammlung Sdbouroff, pis. XII-XIV), the head of a woman in 
Boston {Munchner Jahrhuch fUr hildende Kunst, 1911, p. 184, fig. 5; Hekler, 
Greek and Roman Portraits, pi. 49b), and the head of a youth in Boston (Butler, 
The Story of Athens, p. 345; Warrack, Greek Sculpture, pi. 43). 
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face is also left rough, the details being indicated by lightly chis- 
elled, irregular, wavy lines with deeper depressions at intervals, 
dividing the mass on each side into five or six strands. A close 
parallel for this sketchy, impressionistic rendering of the hair 
is afforded by the head of Aphrodite in Boston, of which Mr. 
Marshall has justly claimed that there is ''no better example ex- 
tant of the 
Praxitelean 
manner of 
treating the 
long, dressed 
hair of a wo- 
man."i On 
both heads, 
as on the Her- 
mes at Olym- 
pia, the rough 
texture of the 
hair is in 
marked con- 
trast to the 
surface of the 
face, which is 
carefully 
finished with 
a slight 
polish. 

In two 
other re- 
spects — the 
structure of 
the forehead 
and the carv- 
ing of theeyes 
— ^the head shows a strong resemblance to a second work, also 
in Boston, which has a close connection with Praxiteles. The 
forehead is broad, low, and of the triangular shape usual in 
the fourth century. Its distinguishing feature, however, is 
its great prominence in the centre — at the root of the nose and 
immediately above. If a horizontal section were taken through 
1 Antike Denkmdler, Text to plate 60. 




Figure 1. — Marble Head of a Goddess; Back View 
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the head just above the level of the brows, the outline of the 
forehead would be seen to form a very pronounced curve, flat- 
tened out somewhat above the eyes, but becoming more pro- 
nounced at its apex. This is a daring departure from nature, 
which might almost be described as a deformity, were it not that 
it adds so greatly to the force and ideal beauty of the countenance. 
In Figure 2 this curve (A) is represented together with the cor- 
responding outlines of five other heads of the fourth century. 
The forehead of the head from Chios (E) has almost identically 
the same curve. In the Leconfield head (C) the central protuber- 
ance is less pronounced. The forehead of the Kaufmann replica 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite (F) swells out as strongly, but the 
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Figure 2. — Outlines of Foreheads of Five Heads of the Fourth 

Century 

curve is more regular. A comparison with the Demeter of 
Cnidus (D), in which the curve is very much flattened in the 
central portion, brings out clearly the relationship of the other 
four heads in the formation of the forehead. In their discussions 
of the head from Chios, M. Rodin and Mr. Marshall have praised 
especially its force, explaining it as due to the simple, geometrical 
scheme which ''underlies the modelling as the bones underly the 
flesh ^' and which ''can permit much subtlety of modelling without 
any danger of resulting weakness.''^ These remarks apply 
equally well to the work under discussion. But if any one detail 
were to be singled out which contributes more than the rest to 
this quality of force in both heads, it is the unusual prominence 

1 Marshall, Jb. Arch, I. XXIV, 1909, p. 76, who quotes also Rodin, Le 
Musee, 1904, p. 298. 
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of the central portion of the brow. The forehead of the Hermes 
(B) has a much more complicated structure; but here also it 
is the pronounced swelling of the central portion which, 
though quite differently formed, gives the force needed to 
offset the soft, almost effeminate character of the lower part 
of the face. 

A second striking point of resemblance to the Chios head is 
afforded by the rendering of the eyes. In both heads, as well as 
in the Hermes of Praxiteles, the forehead recedes rapidly to the 
sides, and, as a result, the inner angles of the eyes are deeply 
set, but the greater portions of them are not sunk deeply, nor 
overshadowed strongly by the brows. The opening is long and 
narrow; the upper lid droops, and the lower lid is very slightly 
accentuated. Towards the outer corner it is raised hardly at all 
from the eyeball, and both lids meet the eyeball in delicate curves, 
not with sharp edges as in all Greek works before Praxiteles, and 
in every Graeco-Roman copy of a Greek statue. There are some 
differences: in the colossal head the eyes are larger proportionally, 
the length of the eyeball being equal to the distance between the 
inner corners of the eyes, whereas in the Chian, Leconfield, and 
Hermes heads it is smaller; the eyes are more deeply set, es- 
pecially the inner corners; and the upper lids droop further, so 
that the gaze is directed downward. But the expression is the 
same, and it is attained by the same means. In the head from 
Chios this ''evanescent treatment ^^ is carried farther, perhaps, 
than in any other example. It has been convincingly explained 
by Mr. Marshall as that quality of the works of Praxiteles which 
ancient critics described by the terms vypdrrjs, tcov 64>da\iJLO)v t6 
vypbv ajLta tQ (j)aLdp$ Kal Kex(ipi'(TiJLkvo) — ''an expression 'soft, radiant 
and pleasant.^ ^' ^ 

In the lower half of the face the resemblance to the Chian head 
is less marked, though the parts about the mouth show the same 
subtle modelling, and the slightly parted lips were soft and full. 
The contour is a long oval, slightly narrower than in the heads 
selected for comparison, but diminishing less rapidly towards the 
base. This greater heaviness of the chin and the fullness of 
the cheeks give the head a certain maturity and a matronly 
character which distinguishes it from the Praxitelean Aphrodite 
types. 

1 Marshall, Jb. Arch. I. XXIV, 1909, pp. 87-91, and the note at the end of the 
article, pp. 92-98. 
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The neck is large, with the soft folds of flesh about the throat 
very delicately rendered, but less accentuated than on the Lecon- 
field head, or even on the head from Chios. 

The comparisons made in the foregoing description corrobo- 
rated the first impression that the head is ''Praxitelean/^ It is 
also unmistakably an original, and, both as regards conception 
and execution, one of the finest works of the fourth century B.C. 
that have come down to our time. The question therefore 
naturally presents itself: exactly what is the relation of the head 
to Praxiteles? Can it be added tentatively to the works, like 
the Leconfield Aphrodite, the Eubouleus head, the Aberdeen 
Hermes, and the head from Chios, which have been ascribed by 
various critics to the master himself, or is it to be assigned to a 
member of his school? In my opinion, the second alternative 
is to be preferred. The difference in the type could be accounted 
for by the fact that we have knowledge only of his representa- 
tions of Aphrodite and Artemis; even Furtwangler was unable to 
identify among the mass of Roman copies any of his statues of 
matronly goddesses — Demeter, Leto, Hera — which are recorded 
in the literary sources. But the head bears no such close re- 
semblance to a Praxitelean work as exists between the Lecon- 
field Aphrodite and the Hermes. And the surface has less 
of the soft, evanescent quality which the Chios head shares 
with the Hermes. The rendering of the ears and of the drapery 
is ruder than we have reason to expect in a work of Praxiteles. 
And, again comparing the Hermes, the transitions between 
various planes of the face are modelled with less subtlety. Under 
these circumstances the work is best ascribed to another artist, 
though with a feeling of wonder that a follower should have been 
able to approach so near to the spirit as well as the technique of 
the master. The resemblance in the carving of the eyes to the 
Chios head and to the Hermes, which is assigned to the later 
period of Praxiteles, suggests a date after the middle of the fourth 
century. 

In the absence of a more definite attribute than the veil it is 
impossible to identify the goddess represented. Three names 
have already been suggested above, and the list could be in- 
creased. Among these, however, the name Demeter seems the 
most appropriate. If it be accepted, an interesting comparison 
immediately suggests itself with the best known fourth century 
representation of the goddess — the Demeter of Cnidus in the 
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British Museum. This work has been assigned by some critics 
to the school of Praxiteles, while others with better insight have 
connected it with Scopas.^ The conception of the sorrowing 
Demeter, mourning the loss of her daughter, would have appealed 
more to the temperament of the latter artist. The intense gaze 
of the widely opened eyes, set deeply under the high, flat fore- 
head, the wasted cheeks and the pathetically curled lips give the 
head a strongly emotional quality such as cannot be paralleled 
among the works of the sculptor of the Satyr and the Hermes. 
Praxiteles, we may imagine, would have avoided this aspect of 
the myth, and have rather chosen to represent the Eleusinian 
goddess as the dispenser of the fruits of the earth to mortals, 
majestic, radiant with life and health, with a gentle gaze and 
smiling lips. In other words he would have portrayed Demeter 
as she is portrayed in the head in Boston. 

L. D. Caskey. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

1 Cf. Klein, Praxiteles, p. 370, who calls it Praxitelean; Gardner, Six Greek 
Sculptors, p. 192, who finds it full of the spirit of Scopas, ^'and made by one of 
his contemporaries and associates, if not by himself." Reinach, Recueil de 
tites antiques, p. 142, recognizes in it the influence of both sculptors. 
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